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lay high out of the reach of fatal pedantic attack,
and this little cloud over the reputation of the book
passed entirely away, and is remembered now only
as a curiosity of literature.

In the preface the author quaintly admits that
" many have found a defect in this work that maps
were not adjoined, which do allure the eyes by
pleasant portraitures, , . . yet my ability could not
compass it." They must, then, have been added
at the last by a generous afterthought, for this
book is full of maps. The maritime ones are adorned
with ships in full sail, and bold sea-monsters with
curly tails; the inland ones are speckled with trees
and spires and hillocks. In spite of these old-
fashioned oddities, the maps arc remarkably
accurate. They are signed by John Nordcn and
William Kip, the master map-makers of that reign.
The book opens with an account of the first in-
habitants of Britain, and their manners and customs;
how the Romans fared, and what antiquities they left
behind, with copious plates of Roman coins. By de-
grees we come down, through Saxons and Normans,
to that work which was peculiarly Camden's, the
topographical antiquarianism. He begins with
Cornwall, " that region which, according to the
geographers, is the first of all Britain/' and then
proceeds to what he calls " Denshiren and we
Devonshire, a county, as he remarks, " barbarous on
either side/'

With page 822 he finds himelf at the end of his
last English county, Northumberland, looking across
the Tweed to Berwick, *' the strongest hold in all
Britain/' where it is " no marvel that soldiers with-